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The scholarly tradition in studying entrepreneurs and entre- 
preneurship is nearly half century old and yet significant 
differences in opinions about their meaning, causation and 
operation on the one hand and approaches and methodologies 
used to study them on the other continue to persist. The 
understanding of the concept itself is a result of several 
different stages of definition, quite often not properly 
differentiated from one another (Timberg : 1978 ; 18). Very - ,, 
few researchers seem to have recognized the fact that an 
entrepreneur performs a large number of roles sequentially 
in relation to his enterprises, the societal development and, 
at the highest level of abstraction, the very process of 
socio-economic-political transformation operative at the 
global level. 

This paper is essentially a critical examination of the 
studies on entrepreneurs and entrepreneurship in which mono- 
factor explanations of entrepreneurship are first revie^v^edj 
their explanatory inadequacies are then pointed out 5 hox^r 
entrepreneurship is considered to be a historical process and 
should be judged on the basis- of performance of entrepreneurial 
tasks is explained thereafter| finally, approach to the study 
of entrepreneurship in societies such as India is out-lined. 


This paper draws heavily from Chapter I of the author's 
doctoral dissertation entitled " Imnact of Family Structure 
on the Management of Enter-prises ", being submitted to 
Gujarat University, Ahmedabad, India. In revising an 
earlier draft, the author has benefitted from many rounds 
of discussions with his Supervisor, Professor V.R. Gailwad, 
and Professors D. Tripathi, Udai Pareek, T.K. Moulik, 
Pradeep Khandwala and P,N. Misra, all of the Indian 
Institute of Management, Aiimedabad. Responsibility for 
the contents of the paper rests entirely with the author, 
however. 
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>j^O-rZa cto.r Attempts in Describing Britreipreneurs and Entrenre- 

neurship ; “ ‘ 

A concurrent feature of most research studies on entrepreneurs 
and entrepreneurship has been to attempt mono-factor explana- 
tions., Factors ^indentified by such studies could be assigned 
a rough categorization. Without suggesting that there exists 
any universally acceptable agreement about such categorization, 
a generally palatable grouping has been used in the revievr of 
studies that follows. 

Cu ltural Factors (Ethical Values and Religion) 

Tv/o sets of scholars trace bases of entrepreneurship in ethical 
values. The first of these is best typified by Max Weber (1930) 
who found a positive relationship between Protestent ethic - 
and^a negative one between Hindu and Jain ethics - and industrial 
capitalism. The second set was not very much concerned why 
industrial capitalism did not develop in certain societies ; it 
concentrated its efforts in identifying certain attributes wiich 
according to them contributed to the growth of entrepreneurship 
(Hoselitz j 1960", Kennedy ; 1960| McClleland : 1961). 

A meaningful critical look at Weberian thesis must separate 
its application to (a) non-western societies and (b) India. In 
so far as its s'uitability to non-western societies is concerned, 
it has been considered suspect on the following grounds i (a) 
finpirical evidence is against his observations on industrializa- 
tion due to Protestent ethic. It is kno-v/n that capitalism also 
developed in those societies where Protestent ethic was not 
present 5 and (b) Some of the/bthical values identified by V7eber 
and his followers may have different implications for different 
societies, 

Weberian theory in so far as it applies to Hinduism and Indian 
society has been critized on the following points ; (a) Weber’s 
understanding of Hindu value system was faulty^ and (b) Empiri- 
cal evidence is against his observations on industrialization 
in India (Gupta : 1974 ; 13-43). 

(B) Psychological Factors 

imong the psychological factors considered to be affecting 
entrepreneurship, industrialization and economic development, 
the following have received prominent attention. 
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(1) Status marginality and minority group morale, 
(ii) Need for achievement motive. 

(iii) Empathy and cosmopoliteness . 


Civ) Spirit of Modernity. 

.qhotii.g Mar ginality ahd Min o_^,I _GrouE^i^le 

Proponents of this view fervently believed that entrepreneurial 

erouD had something to do with the minority group moral^® ^ ^ 

Because the minority group was otherwise handicapped, ^peri- 
enced a feeling of powerlessness and iinpotcncy, lack o an 
identity and felt that it was not given its due place 
mainstream of the society, 

of the same by doing well in iche industry (nagent 196^, 19.1, 
McClleland ; 1961", Park : 1928 5 Stonequest ; 1937). 

It is true that some among the minority and disadvantaged ^ 
erouns - and this might indeed be an insignificant section 
Kv^Ldeod acted on the lines indicated f f “ 

land. Historical evidence, hovjever, makes it difficul 
sustain the generalization for all the minorities and ail 
opotinns among them. Minority and disadvantaged groups in 
fc:«"ShsTaSl u!S;a. (Hegrok) have, for 
good number of entrepreneurs. The same is true about th 

mS^Sd 5eSfhM7o‘T67!:765.''''Bven the feeling'of superiority 
Chich fcClleland links with high fpStee of need aoh^eme^ 

““fr’ipftri”Lfir""pe?hSs:the?l tL^ 

SrEi^irfisXfnS^s ^fou^ L^^!;jfdU"SorcoS^- 

experiment) or else they have not done well at all. 

Need for Achievement Motive 

MpPllelnnd (1961) is the chief exponent of the view which tries 
to^-xul-in entrepreneurship in terms of role theory. Following 

him; industrial and economic growth would ®g5;ti®d lltS on 
nPPfl for achievement motivation (N. Ach.;. Mcoiieiana_ia^t-i uu 

(McCllelah-d and Winter : 1969) expaMed his 

include N Power, N Affiliation to his original N. Ach. 
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Despite its appeal^ McClleland's viewpoint is far from perfect. 
Redlich (1963 : 19 j, for example, calls McClleland’s interpre- 
tation of causation of entrepreneurship as ‘incomplete’ since 
it examines only the interaction between the entrepreneurs and 
the community and/or society. The single most criticized 
aspect of McClleland's theory is its implied assumption of . 
societal homogeneity in terras of entrepreneurship. 2/ Entre- 
ureneurship demands differential personal capacities under 
different economic and cultural conditions (Nandy : 1973 : M-98- 
M-1S6'). 

Bka nathy and Cosmo politeness 

Lerner (1964) and Rogers (1964) have argued that empathy - 
ability to introject other roles and project oneself to different 
roles - and cosiaopoliteness - orientation to the larger society - 
are positively correlated with innovativeness _ and are crucial 
in the modernization process. These help an individual to 
adjust and stablize himself in a changing environment and visua- 
lize various possibilities and plan to act accordingly. Although 
it is generally agreed that innovativeness and entrepreneurship 
are correlated, there is considerable difference in meaMng 
assigned to innovativeness by proponents of this viewpoint and 
scholars such as Schumpeter, 

Spirit of Modernity 

At the root of the recent theorization on modernization lies 
what has come to be identified as the ‘value - convergence* 
hypothesis. It refers to the global phenomenon of increasing 
consequence and there is an explicit assertion in it that it 
involves similar structural changes wherever it occurs (Parsons : 
19645 Feldman and Ifoore ; 19665 Meyer et al 2 1975), It is ^ 
assumed that from the spread of industrialism, world’s societies 
are becoming more alike in some respects ^now than they x^rere at 
some earlier point of time (Schnore ; 1961), Lastly and, more 
importantly, there is some convergence of vjalues across the 
cultures as a result of this development (Weinberg ! 19695 Meyer 
et al : 19765 Inkeles and Smith ; 1974). 


1 McClleland himself seems to have realised this, see, for 
example, McClleland (1976). 
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MDst of the 'value - convergence' attempts nave been centered 
on constructing indices of the syndrome itself and the question 
of what it means remains open (Fliegel : 1976 ; 431-4oi;. 

Inlceles and Smith (1974), for example, have constructed an 
■ovorall modernity' (OM) scale consisting oj. 24 different 
themes which McClleland (1976 ; 161-165) finds bristling wih 
concentual confusion and methodological inadequacies . _ ius 
composition differs in 6 countries where it was empirically 
validated. Assuming that such indices were clear and methodo- 
losicallv sound there is conflicting empirical evidence to 
prove' non-convergence of values, beliefs and attitudes (For es . 
19735 Fliegel : i976). 

( G ) Sociological Factors 

A 1 ■^r'^e number of social scientists have identified social 
Li?itut?SirwMoh are either helpful In Bering entrepreneur- 
ohi-n or act as hindrance in its development. Institutions sacli 
peligiSn, and joint family axe alleged to be obstacles 
to eS;;;reneullal growth. M^ns (1917) for f 
ed caste' and rigid contractua3- basis of social life, the joint 
faiiply end the related institutions of custonipy law and 
crippling restrictions under which women had traditionally 
been forced to live in Hindu society to be exhibits of baCx - 
wardness. Davis (cited in &ode ; 1963 ; h^ne^in? 

system responsible for limiting the 

alleged - 

Po-tP svstem ^nd the doctrine of fauo (Karman;, rebirtn 
(pfiarjlnm), duty (Dharma), and salvation 
supposed to constitute a_i:heodicy for the social system s 
moral and meta-physical justification. 

Tt is alleged that industrial pooling of resources and control 
bv the SaEta in the Hindu joint family J^^L^g^^eci-ion 

that the authority structure discourages collt^ctive decision 

making on rational grounds; «^t^/SS°nS)mat?on SscoS^ages 
onerate, that emphasis on hereditary occupation ? . 

mobility necessary for increased competition, and the acquisi- 
tion of new skills and entry into new occupations , that 
physical and mental development of children . 

that wasteful expenditure -^9^^ end 

T)r.Tr-io « lQ55s Misra 5 1963? Kapp - 1963-5 uore . I, 

in toode t 1963 •. 205). Wield (1958 s 7) after 
analysing an Italian village similarly concluded P^at amoral 
familism' i.e. lack of association beyond family acted a 


lack of association beyond family acted 
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limiting factor in the way of economic development in most of 
the world* At the other extreme^ rationalism, Protestenic ethic 
(Weber : 1950) and nuclear family (Goode ; 1965) are cited as 
bastion of economic development. 

That Hindu religion has not hampered industrial entrepreneur- 
ship has empirically been controverted by Timber g (19695 1978) 
and Milton Singer (19725 1973). The ’functional-fit’ discover- 
ed by Goode (1965) in conjugal family and modern industrial 
system has been countered on the following grounds t (a) That 
conjugal families have been present in the p re -industrial West 
(Lasllet and Wall : 1972)5 (b) That great similarities existed 
between pre- industrial and post- Indus trial families in the West 
(Furstenberg : 1966 5 Lanz, et al 1968 5 1973 and 1975); (c) That 
certain strains which are often attributed to the advent of 
industrialization were evident in pre-industrial family (Furs- 
tenberg : 1966; Lana, et al 1968; 1973 and 1975); (d) That the 
Hindu joint faiaily has, in fact, promoted industrial development 
(Gailcwad and Tripathy ; 1970; Srinivas, et al s 1966; Fox s 
1973; Singer : 1972; Ramu j 1973) and (e) Tliat the joint family, 
as such, has been helpful in entrepreneurial activities in 
other non-western societies as well (Litwak s 1965; 1975 5 Klialif 
and Shawayri : 1966; Benedict ; 1968; Nafzigar ; 1969; Sussraan; 
1970; Harris : 1971; Marris : 1975). 

There is conflicting empirical evidence about the role played 
by another traditional collectivity i.e, the community in 
entrepreneurial growth. One group of researchers holds that 
community characteristics helped in the better performance of 
modern economic activities : the other felt just the reverse. 

From the first group, Srinivas et al's (1966) Ramgarhia's at 
Okhl-a, K.N. Sharma's (1967) small scale entrepreneurs in and 
around Kanpur, Nandy’s (1973 ; M-98-106) Mahisas in Calcutta, 
Glassburner ’s (1962) entrepreneurs in Indonesia and Hanna 
Papanek’s (1973 ; 61-106) Memons in Pakistan draw immense help 
from their communities, irniong linguistic and regional but multi- 
caste communities such as the Marwaris, Gujaratis, and Pars is. 
Brimmer (1955 : 551-576), Lamb (1955; 1956), Gadgil (1951; 1959), 
Pavlov (1964), Hazelhurst (1968), and Timberg (1969; 1971; 1978) 
discover attributes that have helped their performance in the 
industrial field. On the other hand, Pathak (1971; 1973), 

Singh (cited in Nafzigar i 1973 : 287-317) and Mines (1973 : 
37-60} from the second group find community attributes inhibit- 
ing entrepreneurial performance. 
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Environment and Support Systems 
iimong these factors are included : 

(a) New Ideas and Opportunities; 

(b) Socio-Political System; 

(c) Regional Industrial climate and Ethos; 

(d) Geographical Factors. 

Nex'f Ideas and Opportunities 


Tripathi (1971 % M-59-65) noted that between the pioneering 
Parsee and Hindu entrepreneui's the common factor was exposure 

to new ideas and values and not, religion . K.N. Sharma (1969 s 

474-493) pointed out that the differential response of social 
gTOups to the opportunities provided was due to the nommi ivnent 

a£.J;lig--Balit_ iual. and ,. Gul tur_al. systems to .industrialization . 

According to Sharma, the Parsee value system did not preclude 
contacts ^^ith the British; the Hindus vjere less close to the 
British because of their religious values; the Muslims were 
hostile, Tripathi and Sharma differ on what causes exposure to 
new groups, ideas, and opportunities. Nhereas Tripathi empha- 
sizes the role of education in doing so, Sharma stresses the 
contribution made by the traditional collectivities based on 
religion, region and caste, 

Socio-Political System 

Spirit of entrepreneurship exists in every society : however, 
it is the encouragement given to its flowering by the support 
systems that also determines its success. Discussing the role 
of support systems, Gaikwad (1976 : 29-37) suggests that they 
should pTOvide (a) infor&iation about market potential and 
opportunities 5 (b) understanding about government policies and 
rules and regulations pertaining to various activities; (c) cre- 
dibility to the entrepreneur’s actions so that he gets support 
from other agencies; (d) expert technical advice and guidance; 

(e) financial support; (f) training in managerial skills; (g) 
motivational training to overcome some of the work habit 
constraints. He classifies these support systems into three 
closely - linked categories ; (a) Information, technical and 
administrative support systems; (b) Financial support systems; 
and (c) Training support systems. 
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How the socio-political systems in different societies have 
provided these support systems ? On the basis of a historical 
study Building (cited in Yale s 1954 ; 339-64) found political 
structure in addition to societal hurdles such as the concen- 
tration of power and prosperity in the arist-ocracy , a decisive 
factor in the entrepreneurial growth of France and Soviet 
Union. Hoselitz (1955 s 291) argued that the social structure 
of France did not provide sufficient incentive and security to 
the entrepreneurs. Entrepreneurship flourished in Japan 
because both the social structure and the government provided 
it adequate support and incentives (Hierschmer : 1964| Holt and 
Turner : 19 66 5 Vepa J 19675 Ward and Rustow s 1967). 

In Indiaj the effectiveness of the support systems since the 
British period has been critically reviewed by many. An over- 
whelming majority of historians blames the British for^ agoniz- 
ingly slo%\^ and unbalanced industrial growth although there are 
others Z/ who suggest that the British rule did, on balance, 
contribute positively to India's industrial growth. In the 
post independence period, Medliora (1965 ; 558-580) attributes 
late entrepreneurial motivation not so much to lack of entre- 
preneui’ial motivation but to non-comraitment of political 
structure. In the mors recent studies, the impact of public 
policies on entrepreneurial growth in large scale and small 
scale industrial sectors has been viewed differently by various 
researchers. On the one hand, there is a group that recognizes 
its positive contributions (A.K. Sharna ; 1965 : 355-3685 Mishra; 
1966 : 133-140), In small scale sector, this is particularly 
very much evident in Maharashtra and Gujarat where the support 
systems are neatly organized and functioning fairly well. 

There are others who, on the other hand, are critical of the 
policies persued by the government (Mehta s 19725 196I5 Mahnot s 
19625 Hazari ; 19665 Kothari s 1967 and Rungta s 1970). 

Regional Industrial Climate, and Ethos 

Pandit (1957 ; 282-286 and 315-317) advocated the role played 
by the regional industrial climate in the enterpreneurial grow- 
th. In an interesting study of Bombay and Ahmedabad regions, 
she explained the dominance of Gujaratis and the Marwaris in 
terms of regional industrial climate in these two regions. 
Because of variations in the climate, the Gujaratis responded 


2 See, for example, Tripathi (1971 and 1976), 
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differently in these two places t the Bombay entrepreneurs 
were pioneers 5 those of /ihaiedabadj in the words of Spodek (1969; 
M-27-31), turned out to be 'pioneer imitators'. The later 
did not diversify within a reasonable time span as did their 
counterparts from Bombay. At the national level, Brimmer 
(19565 discovered a particular type of setting for the develop- 
ment of entrepreneurship in India : this was, as pointed by 
many but in particular Pavlov (1964) and Timberg (19695 IQTl; 
1873| 1978), exploited rather well by a few coinraunities because 
of their better suitability. At the other end of the continuum 
are the primitive comnamities with. their distinctive cultural 
and socio-economic characteristics. They also have entrepre- 
neurs who experiment, innovate and take risk. However, they 
are different in their response, operational style and system 
orientation than the entrepreneurs from other areas. They face 
:altogether different set of handicaps (Bogaert ; 1975: Moulik ; 
1976 : 54-61). 


Geographical Factors 

The role of geographical factors in promoting or retarding 
growth has been emphasized mostly by the geographers although 
off and on some economists have also supported their view- 
point, Among the geographical factors, most important one 
identified had been the climate. Most recent exponent of this 
viewpoint is economist Kamarck (1976). Kamarck stresses that 
climate factors hampher economic development through their 
impact on (. 1 ) agriculture, (b) mineral discovery, and (c) raah 
himself (through disease). Climate, ho v/ever, cannot always 
be blamed for socio-economic-political shortcomings. With the 
technological advances made so far, climate modifications, 
adaptations, and control have been possible for their use for 
productive and habitation purposes. 

Explanatory Adequacy of Identified Factors 

Having discussed the factors identified for fostering entre- 
preneurship at individual, societal or global levels or alter- 
nately hindering its development, ^^re may now consider their 
explanatory adequacy. 

(i) It is more than evident that taken singly, none of them 
explain the phenomenon of entrepreneurship fully and .natisfac - 
torilv . This single factor approach tends to concern itself 
with either the so cio -economic-cultural-political environment 
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in which the entreprene'or enters and operates or personal, 
community, societal characteristics that explain his success. 
Realizing that different variables tend to explain various 
aspects of entrepreneurship (i.e. motivation, causation and 
operation;, ^some researchers have attempted a different class- 
ification ol these factors than the one used in this analysis, 
Wandy (1973 : M-98-106), for example, groups them into s (a) 
BilJ_l.actorg.^ including supportive structure and economic 
rewards and incentives, acquired work values, new attitudes to 
social mobility and status : (b) Push factors consisting of 
needs, v^^ues and childhood experiences. K.L, Sharma (1975 ; 
18-19) divides them into ; (a) Gore factors which include 
achievement motive and industrial climate of society; (b) Ql;hex 
£ac:^xs \-^hich constitute values, minority group morale, ' 

exposure to new ideas, opportunities through education, social 
and political structure. In his classification, the second 
group helps or hinders in generating or activising the achieve- 
ment motive. It is important to stress that the importance of 
different factors varies in different contexts and, as such, 
categorizations of the type attempted by Nandy and Sharma mav 
not be valid at the societal levels, 

(ii) k second major methodological flaw of the studies on 
entrepreneurs and entrepreneurship lies in their inability to 
make a distinction beWeen different dimensions of the pheno- 
menon : (a) the individual entrepreneur (i.e. his background, 

Z. 2/ style, effectiveness); (b) the nature of his enterprise /(i.e, 
sp.iall,. medium, big on size and geographical scales); (c) his 
response vis-a-vis the operational environments (i.e, the 
social, economic, political context). Each of these dimensions 
is an independent issue and has its parallel , significance and 
yet most of the studies tend to confuse them. 



(iii) Weberian and neo-Weberian tradition of research on entre- 
preneurship has considered it only in a linear fashion . As a 
res\.ilt ; (a) Generalizations have been offered for the entire 
community, linguistic, religious, etlinlc, regional groups or 
the entire nation on too meagre empirical evidence. Some 
phenomena are rejected out of hand if the researcher concerned 
diving in his tiny empirical pool surfaces even with a solitary 
fish of a different colour. More enterprising among these 
have proceeded to liniv up their findings from Indian msiterial 
across totally alien cultures; (b) Commencement of research 
investigations have often started and proceeded with prior 
theoretical bias thus prejudging the empirical facts. Small 
wonder that most of them emerge proving what they had fervently 
beliex’’ed all along and ventured out to measure with a slanted ' 


3 See, for example, Tyabji (1977) 
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methodological gadgetory. Javillonar and Peters (1973 : 317) 
cite application of N. Ach, theory to Indian society as one 
such instance coniirming the individualistic bias of western 
researchers , 

Entrepreneurshi-p As A Proce.g^ 

Preceding ^ analysis makes it clear that the study of entrepre- 
neurship is_dependent on two considerations : (a) ¥nat is" the 
meaning assigned to entrepreneurship , and (b) How entrepreneur- 
ship is itself measured. Entrepreneurship has been variously 
described and studied by a large body of researchers singly or 
severally drawn from so large a disciplinary area as historyj 
economics, sociology, anthropology, psychology, political 
science and management. Tt,-jo patterns are, however, visible in 
the discription of entrepreneurship ; one emphasizes its 
StZLLQXure and the other its functionin g. Those who could be 
included in the first category are s Marshall (1925), Cole 
(1949), Parsons and Smelser (1956), Bains (1959), Becker and 
Gordon (i960), and Davis (1968) who all equated it \fith owner- 
snip and management of the firms. In the second category come 
those who described its function. Thus entrepreneurship was 
'coordination and planning' to J.B. Say (cited in Hoselitz : 
1951 ; 198-199), 'bearing of uncertainty' to Gantillon and 
Knight (cited in Landes : 1949 : 8-9), and 'innovativeness* 
to Singh (cited in Nafzigar : 1971), Schumpeter (1939), 
McCllelaiid (1961) and Kilby ^ (1971), Operationally entrepre- 
neurship involves strategic decision making which has both 
striictural and functional dimensions. It is operated in a 
milieu, over a period of time, in various stages (i.e. motiva- 
tion, Causation and operation) and is, thus, a historical 
ELQfLCSs.. This entrepreneurial process is a constellation of 
forces 5 the contribution of various factors at various stages 
of entrepreneurial continuum varies § and the process itself is 
not linear (Tripathi j 1976 a). 


4 There are some in this category whose conceptualization 
of entrepreneurship would, as Tripathi (1976 : 249) puts 
it, invest almost any human activity with tile dignity of 
entrepreneurial action. One such example is Agarwal 
(1975 ; 68) who defines entrepreneurship as the ability 
and willingness to identify , utilize , and invest in perso- 
nal and social resources, dofering rewards of one’s 
efforts from present consumption to future investment. 
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Hpving agreed that entreDreneurship is a process that operates 
ill a niiiieu over a period of time in various stages but not in 
a linear fashion, is it then possible to identify the roie^ 
dif+’erent forces, constituting the constellationj play in its 
opo'^-stion ? No satisfactory answer has yet been offered to 
this question. T.V. Rao (1975} has, however worked out ^dlat 
he c"' ainis to be a behaviouristic model but vjhich, at this stage 
could", at best, be described as a preliminary model of develop- 
ment of the entrepreneurs. 


This model has 5 stages : (a) Stage. _I refers to the enorepre- 
neurial dispositions involving need, long-term involvement, 
resources (oersonal, social and ma^terial}? and resource ^dispo- 
sitions, socio-political system^ jgtagq 21 refers to 

to be ;vn entrepreneur in which additivity of factors, idcnciiiod. 
at Stn.ge I, plays a key role 5 IXi refers to 

§o.cj^li^iiy.i 3 ri which involves acquisition of resowces 
in inc'roased involvement in the business proposition^ gt^..JU 
refers to environmental e xplo.ratlana. which enable the entrepre- 

neur either to enter business or leave the idea, and gtagiLJi.^ 
refers to be ing an entreureneiir involving organizational ^socia- 
lisation either resulting in successful adaptation or enciing 
in a failure. 

Although Rao clviims to have tested it subsequently (T.V, nao 
f-’t al "'*l 975 )i it is not difficult to point out the deficiencies 
of his'model. (a) Rao’s definition of the entrepreneur it seems, 
is ni" different than that of ilgarwal (1975). mat_happens in 
the process is that the entrepreneur instead of being an 
innovator, creative trail-blazer, becomes alMst an ordinefAj 
mortal, (b) Rao, following Singer (1973)^ and I^eles and Smibh 
(1974), appears to equate personal modernization, via adi^o 
socialization, with entrepreneurship. His methodology oi 
fostering entrepreneurship through 

(Rnn • 1975) amounts to nothing more than this, wxiile it iv^ 
recognjzed that adult socialization does play an important part 
in milling or unmaking of a man, it 

always help him as an entreprenc’^. (c) Rao s model stop^ to 
function when it comes to the actual demonstration of oiure- 
pSSneurial skills. It is here that the creative genius of an 

entrepreneurial separates him from an ordinary so^ build 

m entrepreneur in the Schumpeterian mould, he may still build 
successfiil- industrial empire without ^ taking recourse 
the training inputs. That is the acid test. 3 ®-^ 

performed the entrepreneurial tasks must nccess^ari^y bo .ne 
yardstick through which his success is judged. Flashes, of 
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enbreprenourial brilliance would thus be seen in the stmtop-iec; 
internal and external, that the entrepreneur adopts not onll in’ 

oporatlln**'® Importantly, In Its suoeossfuL 

orSrrShootlo^lor je"’ a sonse 

Study of Entr eureneuT’shlp in India 

In tradition bound societies such as India, tiiere pre suec^al 
reasons ..rfiy ontrepreneurship should be studied iiiihistorick 

^0^3? aiimg'theselKdlan 


(a) Lewis (1955 z 148-174) indicates that it is the extended 

basic unit for individual identification and 
orientation.^ Similarly, Javillona.r and Peters (1973 : 314-318) 
consider laraily to bo the basic unit in India which determines 
Will ch revolve most of the individual’s activities 
tiiro.,.ghouo^nis lia.e time. The individual is expected to sub- 
orainate his personal wishes even in such personal matters as 
Choosing nis marriage partner to the interests of the extend'ed 
family, ^ihey argue that tho.In di.,an society is a fnmiTv -nviffTThiaa 

to view entreriveneur.qh.l'^ 
as an individual phenomenon (emphasis 

added A 

(b) ihe overlap of certain socio-cultural practices and personal 
laws vrith the secular laws dealing with the regulation of indus- 
trial enterppses making it more profitable to keep management 

family. For example, under 

Lhe existing Hindu Law, which recognizes partial as well as 
complete partition^of joint family property, the family holds 
a privileged position with respect to income tax as compared to 
an individual tax__ payer (Gulati and Gulati ; 1962 ^ 711)7 In 
so far as^this nelps large scale tax avoidance this privilep'O 
^o?AG or in combination with certain other secular laws (i.e. 
lamily trusts) nas been a great motivator in keeping the manage- 
nienfc of entrep rises in India within the legally flexible ambit 
Oi the family, 

(c) Historically, some British institutions have helped domina- 
nce for a few families in the Indian industrial field, ^^ong" 
these the^ earstwhile managing agency system is the foremost 
(Kamala Cnox-/dhry : 1966 : 132-147), hs an institution, it serv- 
ed the iii’itish in the colonial as i^ell as the post-Independence 
period 'uell. What is more important, it helped legitimization 
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of the hold of one family on one enterprise. Its role in the 
subsequent period strengthened the ompire building by a few 
families. As a consequence, much of the India's modern 
industry was in the hands of a fev.r families %vhose operations 
extend to several areas (Helen Lamb s 1956 ; 3), In-spite of 
the existence of laws regulating licensing of new units, 
expansion aixT. operation of capacities of old ones, MRTP etc. 
the hold of a fovr families on the industrial economy continues, 

(d) ihialysing entrepreneurship as a family phenomenon also 
raeets one of the reqliireraents considered essential by the 
Marxists, It is that the fiimily - more so an Indian family - 
represents an unit of class theory. Even Schumpeter (1955 ; 
113) argued that family, not the physical person, is the true 
unj.t of class theory. If we are to locate the actual centres 
of corporate control, we must discover "the most effective 
kinship unit". Without research into the web of kinship rela- 
tions binding apparently unrelated individuals into cohesive 
unit for purposes of control, analysis of locus of control of 
the laiogo corporation is hobbled at the outset. Analysis of 
family as a dynamic resource allocating system would enable the 
researcher to Icnow xjhether or not a capitalist class exists 
(Zeitlin ; 1974 s 1108-9). 
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